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CHILDREN OF THE UNEMPLOYED 


NE hundred and fifty glimpses in terms of 

human living into the costs of unemploy- 

ment have been compiled by the National 
Federation of Settlements in a volume of Case 
Studies of Uneiiployment with a foreword by Paul 
U. Kellogg. All these families were known to set- 
tlement houses or social workers and reported by 
them; not all have received financial help from them. 
These families are not of the pauper type, or ‘“‘shift- 
less”; many of them have until recently been stable, 
independent, even prosperous. In each case, the un- 
cmployment was due to some change in industrial 
conditions over which the worker himself had no 
control. 

The cases were reported during the “prosperous” 
months preceding the present industrial depression, 
from all sections of the country. More than two 
dozen nationalities are represented, but over half of 
all the families are American born for two gencra- 
tions. 

Unemployment, in addition to creating tremendous 
exigencies, is seen to intensify any other problems 
with which a family may be contending, from over- 
buying on the installment 
plan to a large number 
of dependents. A sur- 
prising number of the 
familics were struggling 
to bring up six or cight 
or ten children. 

The composite picture 
includes loss of furniture, 
eviction from the home, 
children out of school 
for lack of clothes and 
shocs, neglected teeth, 
unheated rooms, crowd- 
cd and improper hous- 
ing, mothers trying to 
a few dollars by 
scrubbing office floors or 
doing unskilled factory 
work while small chil- 
dren are left alone in 
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empty houses or under the care of a sister kept out 
of school for the purpose; and finally lack of food 
itself and permanent impairment of health. Under- 
weight, stunted growth, anemia and rickets occur 
again and again in the entries. As Miss Abbott of 
the Children’s Bureau has said: “You cannot feed 
a child skimmed milk this year and make it up with 
cream year after next.” And if on the health side, 
you cannot make it up to a child whose growth is 
stunted, neither can you make it up on the psycho- 
logical side to the child whose security of life is 
undermined, or to the child who comes to accept 
“relief” as a matter of course; or on the intellectual 
side to the child who is forced to give up his edu- 
cational plans. 

The half dozen instances drawn from Case Studies 
of Unemployment summarized in this issue, illustrate 
one of the least dramatic but most far-reaching as- 
pects of lack of employment. These families are a 
few of those who wanted to give their children a 
little better start in life than the minimum which the 
law demands: a high school or perhaps a college 
education, a business course, or the chance to learn a 
trade. A good education 
represents the investment 
of resources above the 
subsistence level the 
margin upon which sc- 
curity, health, recreation 
and educational 
tunitics alike depend. 
Unemployment pares 
away this margin. The 
incidence of unemploy- 
ment losses therefore 
falls heavily upon the 
“marginal” child whose 
expectation of more than 
the minimum of school- 
ing vanishes with his 
accustomed standard of 
living, to be replaced by 
the stress and uncertainty 
of selling his labor. 
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WHAT OF THE BING LAW? 


HE child labor and compulsory school attcn- 

dance law of Ohio has long been a subject of in- 
terest and of controversy for it embodies standards 
somewhat higher than those which most states have 
as yet put into practice. Under its provisions children 
between 14 and 16 may not Icave school for employ- 
ment, and children between 16 and 18 may not do so 
unless they have completed the seventh grade. Ex- 
cmptions are made for high school graduates, chil- 
dren mentally incapable of profiting by further 
schooling, and other special groups. 

Following widespread criticism of the law and 
legislative overtures to weaken its provisions, a study 
was made last year by the National Child Labor 
Committee of its operation in Middletown, Toledo, 
and Youngstown. This study reveals that the chicf 
difficulties are due not to the provisions of the law 
but to lack of uniformity among various Communitics 
in its interpretation and administration, Referring to 
the criticisms that have been levelled against the law, 
especially the seventh grade requirement, the report 
states, “There scems to be nothing whatever in the 
provisions of the Bing Law that tends to keep in 
school children who should be released. It is difficult 
to conceive of any case where a reasonable allegation 
could be made that a child should be released from 
school for which the law docs not make ample pro- 
vision. 

The study found that 84 per cent of the children 
14 to 17 years were in school, the percentage varying 
from 98 per cent of the 14-year-old to 59 per cent of 
the 17-year-old children. 

Of those not cnrolled 27 per cent could not be 
located or were out for valid reasons such as physical 
or mental incapacity. The remainder (3,710) were 
out ostensibly for employment although not all were 
working at the time of the study. Nearly half of this 
number did not have employment certificates as re- 


quired by law, but 89 per cent of the non-certificated 
children were cligible for certificates. 

Another significant finding is the fact that less than 
8 per cent of the children were working as appren- 
ticcs or helpers in skilled trades. Almost three-fourths 
were cngaged in factory work, domestic service, sell- 
ing goods, and delivery or messenger work. 

Violation of the law regarding daily hours was 
reported by one-sixth of the children, violation of the 
weckly hours by one-fourth, and violation of the law 
regarding night work by 8 per cent. 

The following recommendations are made: 

1. That those interested in the operation of the 
compulsory attendance and child labor law of Ohio 
concentrate their main cfforts upon securing an adc- 
quate and well-cquipped state supervisory staff for 
the continuing interpretation of the law and of its 
operation. 

2. That, since the evidence indicates that when 
the law is correctly interpreted the seventh grade re- 
quirement is not a cause of holding in school children 
who legitimately should be released, there be a morc 
uniform interpretation and use of the exemption 
clauses already in the law. 

3. That frank recognition be given to the fact that 
the requirement of school attendance of unemployed 
minors is not being enforced to any considerable cx- 
tent; that the situation be squarely met by a conscicn- 
tious ¢ffort to establish school facilities and provide 
uscful training for such children. 

4. That as an aid in the enforcement of the com- 
pulsory attendance and child labor law, a system of a 
continuing school census be more widely adopted 
throughout the State. 

5. That a closer coordination be established be- 
tween the activitics of the work permit offices and 
the activitics of the Division of Factory Inspection of 
the Industrial Commission. 

6. That through an extension of industrial training 
and vocational guidance work in the school an cffort 
be made to place more children in jobs leading up to 
the skilled trades and occupations. 

7. That the whole question of the type of cduca- 
tion offered children between 16 and 18 years of age 
be thoroughly studied. Such a study should have as 
its aim gathering data and experience to assist (1) 
in further adapting the school facilities and schedules 
to the child who is restless, has lost interest, or is not 
progressing; (2) in correlating the school work with 
the preparation of the child for industry, thus giving 
him a wider range in selecting work; (3) in guiding 
the child in the transitional period from school to 
industry; and (4) in determining criteria which 
should be used in judging whether a child of this age 
should continue in school or should be entirely free 
for work. 
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HELP THAT COUNTS 


HE Children’s Scholarship League of Chicago 

(formerly Vocational Supervision League) in its 
annual report for the year 1930 prints a letter to its 
executive secretary, which begins: ‘I am taking this 
opportunity to thank you for your interest in my 
education. It would have been impossible for me 
ever to graduate from high school without your help 
so I feel deeply indebted to you.” This letter was 
written by one of the 192 boys and girls who were 
enabled to remain in school during 1930 by the 
grant of small scholarships by the League. The pu- 
pils ranged from 14 to 18 years and received from 
$5 to $30 a month according to need. 

In January 1931 there were 67 cases pending for 
which the League had been unable to provide, and 
more applications coming in daily. ‘“The tragedy is,” 
concludes the report, “that if these children are not 
assisted at the moment when this economic crisis 
comes into their lives, they are lost to us forever. 
They will have to leave school, but most of them 
will not be able to find work, and idleness and dis- 
couragement often lead, as is well known, to delin- 
quency. It seems essential that in this period of ter- 
rible distress when doubtless our first thought is to 
keep people fed, we must not in the panic forget the 
importance of this more lasting, constructive relief 
measure... . 





CHILD CARDIACS WHO WORK 


HEN the physical examination of a child ap- 

plying for a work permit in New York City 
indicates a possible heart defect, the child is sent to 
the Cardiac Diagnostic Clinic at the Bellevue-York- 
ville Health Center, where a thorough medical exam- 
ination of the applicant is made including an electro- 
cardiogram, X-ray, and urinalysis. 

As a result, many of the children are given cer- 
tificates of limited physical fitness, specifying the 
occupations in which they may engage. Periodic 
visits are made to the place of employment of each 
minor receiving such a certificate, and if conditions 
develop that are unsuitable for a cardiac child, the 
matter is reported and the child’s certificate may be 
revoked. 

The Cardiac Clinic was established in September, 
1930, by the New York City Department of Health 
in cooperation with the Cardiac Committee of the 
New York Tuberculosis and Health Association. 
The Bellevue-Yorkville Health Demonstration, the 
City Department of Education, and the Employment 
Center for the Handicapped also cooperate in its 
operation, the latter organization interviewing every 
child who is given a limited work certificate. 

There is an average attendance of 20 children 
at each clinic session; since its organization 508 
cases have been handled. 





14,246 Jobs Open to Boys 
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JOBS OPEN TO THE YOUNGER BOY AND GIRL 


An analysis of jobs open to boys and girls between the ages of 14 and 18 in the junior 
employment offices of New York State September 1, 1929. September 1, 1930 
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These charts show the kinds of jobs available for children between 14 and 18 years. The openings for 
skilled office and factory work and in the trades are the only ones for which training of any length is needed 
or which provide training likely to be of future use. These constitute but 16 per cent of the jobs available 
for girls and 8 per cent of those for boys. Naturally, the older children with high school education or thor- 
ough vocational training receive fst choice for these better jobs. In other words the ambitious child will 
do better to choose additional educational preparation rather than early work experience as the means to 
advancement. 
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ENCYCLOPAEDIA OF THE SOCIAL SCIENCES, VOL 3. 
ARTICLE ON “CHILD LABorR.” By Raymond G. Fuller. 
The Macmillan Company, New York City. 1930. 
$7.50. 
In a masterly exposition of some 8,000 words, Mr. 
Fuller has delved deep into the child labor problem, 
tracing the genesis of the term, the changes in the 
conception of child labor that have resulted both 
from changed industrial conditions and from an in- 
creased knowledge of the nature and needs of adoles- 
cence, and the interrelation of this phase of child 
protection with other phases of child welfare, espe- 
cially education. 

The interpretation of child labor, says Mr. Fuller 
in introducing his subject, has broadened and the 
protection and education of children over 14 is one 
of the major issues of today. More and more it is 
realized that many of the problems center about the 
difficulties of adolescence. 

The article gives an admirable factual account of 
the historical development of the practice of child 
labor in England and in this country, an up-to-date 
summary of child labor conditions and the status of 
regulatory measures in the United States and in for- 
eign countries, and an analysis of present child labor 
day problems, including the employment of children 
in non-industrial occupations. 

Mr. Fuller concludes the article with a discussion 
on child labor from the point of view of mental hy- 
giene, an aspect which he believes has not received 
the attention it merits. 

“The transition from school to industry for chil- 
dren under 16 aggravates the usual emotional stress 
and instability of the period, which are induced by 
environmental forces as well as by physical and 
organic changes. Leaving school and going to work 
is a major step in a child’s life; it involves breaking 
away from childhood dependencies and is accom- 
panied by diverse external and internal compulsions, 
such as worry over home affairs, over ‘making good’ 
and ‘getting on in the world.” The new occupation 
may involve difficulties of adjustment in a new and 
complex set of relationships. The child may have 
left school to escape its rigidities and restraints, only 
to find himself subjected to the rigidities and _re- 
straints of his job, for eight or ten hours a day in- 
stead of five or six; with a boss instead of a teacher, 
and a machine instead of a lesson requiring his un- 
remitting attention. He may have left school to find 
self-expression through interesting work, only to 
find that his job and the succession of other jobs to 
which he may turn after a short interval are stale, 
monotonous and without opportunity. 


. 


"Fatigue, especially cumulative fatigue which low- 
ers the psychophysical tone and heightens suggesti- 
bility, is an important factor in the development of 
neurotic tendencies among working children. Em- 
ployment, moreover, considerably decreases oppor- 
tunity for vigorous, outdoor play, recognized as far 
more prophylactic in mental hygiene than the indoor, 
commercial amusements usually sought by the work- 
ing child. The mistakes of choice and inadequacies 
of preparation that result from premature going to 
work may later eventuate in those neurotic or psycho- 
neurotic disorders frequently found among the un- 
employed and the marginally, aimlessly or unhappily 
employed.” 

The article is entirely free from the sentimental 
clap trap so often associated with writing on this 
subject. 


SOCIAL DETERMINANTS IN JUVENILE DELINQUENCY. By 
Thomas Earl Sullenger. Douglas Printing Co., Omaha, 
Nebraska. 1930. 75 cents. 

A study of 1145 cases of juvenile delinquency 

brought before the courts of Omaha, Nebraska, dur- 

ing the period 1922 to 1927 supplies the material 
upon which Dr. Sullenger bases his conclusions as to 

“the social determinants in juvenile delinquency and 

the causal processes through which they become ef- 

fective.” For purposes of comparison a study of 75 

cases in Columbia, Missouri, was carried on simul- 

taneously. 

Omaha was found to have a delinquency rate of 
3.1 per cent among children of juvenile court age, 
whereas the smaller city had a rate of only 0.4 per 
cent. Dr. Sullenger was convinced that ‘juvenile 
delinquency as represented by the study of these two 
centers, is due almost invariably to some phase or 
phases of adult insufficiency growing out of human 
relations in the primary groups—the family, play 
group, neighborhood and community.” 

About 70 per cent of the delinquent boys in Omaha 
were associated with other persons in their offenses, 
usually through a “gang.” One such gang was made 
up entirely of Italian newsboys from 9 to 13 years 
of age, all of whom had served terms in the state 
reform school. Much of the gang delinquency was 
found to be misdirected play, and declined notice- 
ably in one section where a supervised playground 
was made available. 

The average age of the delinquents was 14 years, 
and they were retarded in school on an average of 
two years. “Many cases of delinquency have arisen 
from friction in the schoolroom arising from a cur- 
riculum poorly suited to the individual child. . . . 
Truancy is the first step toward initiation into a 
career of crime.” 

Street trades, or rather the conditions under which 
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the work is done, were found to be an important 
factor in delinquency. The two most demoralizing 
forms, as Dr. Sullinger points out, are messenger 
service and newspaper selling on down-town streets. 
Errand and delivery boys are engaged in irregular 
work which frequently offers opportunities for small 
thefts. Messenger boys may be sent into demoraliz- 
ing localities where they are subject to underworld 
influences, especially at unseasonable hours. The 
worst features of newspaper selling seems to be the 
hour of waiting for issues to appear, during which 
many opportunities to form bad habits occur, es- 
pecially crap-shooting and dice-throwing. Carrier 
boys in residential sections seldom appeared in the 
juvenile courts. A study of 119 downtown newsboys 
in Omaha on the other hand, showed that 15 per 
cent of the boys had court records. More than half 
of them were 13 years or younger, and 60 per cent 
had gone no further than the fifth or sixth grade in 
school. In one case quoted, a 14-year-old boy was 
selling three hours a day on school days and eleven 
hours on Saturday, staying out until one o'clock Sun- 
day morning. He had been committed to a detention 
home for theft. Another boy, 13 years old, had sold 
papers ever since he was 9 years of age. He had 
been in court four times for truancy. 

The study gives due consideration to the many 
factors in delinquency, and concludes with a chapter 
on “Prophylactics of Juvenile Delinquency,” and a 
“Community Challenge.” 


THE DEPENDENT CHILD. By Henry W. Thurston. Pub- 
lished for the New York School of Social Work by 
Columbia University Press, New York. 1930. $3.00. 

The Dependent Child gives an unusually good his- 
torical background of the development of child 
welfare work. It traces the development of the work 
for dependent children from the sixteenth century 
down to the present time. It shows us what happened 
to the dependent child in the days of feudalism when 
he was more or less at the mercy of the Lord of the 
Manor; how he fared under the indenture system and 
how miserable and unnatural life was in the alms- 
house; how to save him from such wretched ex- 
istence, orphanages were built, and how mothers’ 
aid, foster homes and boarding homes then came 
into existence with an ever-increasing tendency to 
keep children in their own homes. 

The book contains extracts from many studies and 
surveys, annual reports, office records, and other au- 
thentic sources. From these citations the reader is 
led to form his own opinion of the relative effective- 
ness of the methods used in the past. 

Dr. Thurston shows that wherever progressive de- 
velopment in child welfare work has occurred, it has 
been largely due to the intelligence of people inter- 
ested in child welfare work and their willingness to 


accept new ideas and thoughts on the subject. While 
outworn attitudes still survive in many places in this 
country, it is refreshingly set forth that on the whole 
the present day workers are open-minded and are 
continually trying to improve their work for children 
—so we may expect progress in this field to continue. 

Everyone interested in child welfare work will find 
The Dependent Child an instructive, interesting and 


invaluable book of reference. 
LENA PARROTT, 


New York State Charities Aid Ass’n. 


INDUSTRIAL ACCIDENTS TO MEN AND WOMEN. By Emily 
C. Brown. Bulletin of the Women’s Bureau, No. 81. 
U.S. Department of Labor. 1930. 15 cents. 

During the period covered (1920-1927) only 21 

states published sex data on industrial accidents, and 

only 11 gave age data separately for women—a 
striking illustration of the fragmentary and non- 
comparable nature of existing accident records. 

The study found that accidents to women were 
both actually and relatively fewer than those to men. 
But a much larger proportion of the women injured 
than of the men were under 21 years of age, and 
machine accidents were approximately one-half of all 
accidents to women under 21. 

The report points out that: ‘Since such large pro- 
portions of the women employed are young and the 
number of accidents to this group indicates that many 
are employed in hazardous occupations, special atten- 
tion to the circumstances of their employment, as 
well as to that of boys under 21, is needed as part of 
any accident-prevention program.” 


THE CONTRIBUTION OF ECONOMICS TO SOCIAL WORK. 
By Amy Hewes. Columbia University Press, New 
York. 1930. $2.00. 

The first series of lectures to be delivered at the New 

York School for Social Work under the Forbes lec- 

tureship, this compact volume demonstrates in a 

succession of painless vivisectomies how social work 

is rooted at every point in economics. 

Instead of copying the sawdust tastelessness of 
chewed-over theory too often found in economic text- 
books, Professor Hewes has embued this book with 
the resiliency of a belief in what she terms the 
“Toughness of the Fibre of Economic Life’’—which 
should set social workers to reading economics with 
gusto. 

PLANNING YourR Future. By Myers, Little and Robinson. 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, New York. 1930. $1.50. 

The simple, personal way in which the authors attempt 

to orient the young boy or girl in his groping search for 

a life work, should have wholesome effect. The occu- 

pations available for 16-year-old boys and girls are de- 

scribed—most of them unskilled jobs, quickly learned, 
but with little future. The advantages of entering 
skilled trades, even with lower pay, are pointed out. 
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RS. P. worked in a clothing fac- 

tory for three months, but the 
work was too heavy for her. She and 
Annie (14 years) are doing work 
at home now on men’s coats, earning 
$1.50 per day working until 10 and 
11 p.m. Michael (13 years) has a 
shoe-polishing outfit and goes out on 
the streets in the business section. 
Competition here is very keen and 
Michael does not earn much. . . . The 
children are above the average in 
their school work. Annie gave up 
her schooling reluctantly. Michael is 
now in the eighth grade and wants 
to go to high school very much, but 
if his father is unable to get work, he 
will have to leave school when 14 


years old. (Philadel phia.) 


HE 14-year-old girl, Flora, went to work in a mill for three weeks 
at Christmas time, but the school attendance officer made her 


return to school. . . . She will graduate from grammar school this 
spring. Her parents feel that it will be necessary for her to go to work 
in a cotton mill, although she does excellent school work, and is capable 
of taking a business training. (Georgia.) 


LTHOUGH their young son (13 years) was eager to finish school, 
he felt that he must help the family. The best he could get was 


a job as errand boy in a drug store, at $5 a week. (Georgia.) 


1 Case Studies of Unemployment. University of Pennsylvania Press, Philadelphia. 1931. 
$3.00. 
files of the National Child Labor Committee to illustrate the cases.) 


(The photographs are not included in the book, but have been selected from the 
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UNEMPLOYED 


IMMONS is 13 and was in 7A. 

“We had to take him out of 
school. He’s workin’ down at the 
drug store and he don’t look as good 
as the rest, because the hours is 
pretty long. Every other day he goes 
on at 8 in the morning and works 
until 10.30 at night, and the other 
days he goes on at 8.30 in the morn- 
ing and works till 7 at night. 

“My Susie went to work over in 
the 5-and-10 the beginning of this 
winter when she was 14 and she 
worked up till Christmas when she 
got laid off. They are trying her out 
in the telephone company now. Susie 
was so anxious to finish high school 
that she liked to have cried her eyes 
out when she had to stop, and I guess 
it hurt me more than her.” (Georgia.) 








HE three older boys found paper routes in the hope of financing 

the family until their father found another position. Kept out on 
the streets at all hours of the day and night, the boys soon fell into bad 
company. Their father had been drinking again and they, too, took to 
liquor. Not long since a policeman was forced to carry one of the boys 
home from the street where he had fallen, too intoxicated to walk. 
Frequently the paper routes and the work they undertook on paper 
delivery trucks made them late for school. Rather than attend late, 
they played truant. As the habit of absence from school grew, they 
frequently found odd jobs during school hours. At present (aged 15, 
13, and 11 years) they refuse to try to keep up in their school work. 
( Louisville.) 
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FLORIDA 

HE State Labor Inspector of Florida in his 

Biennial Report (1929-1930) mentions a plan 
which he induced managers of cigar factories to try 
out and which convinced them that, contrary to 
traditional opinion, youths starting their apprentice- 
ship at 18 years “make better and more cigars than 
children from 12 to 18.” As a result the standard 
age for apprentices in the Florida cigar industry 
(which employs more people than any other indus- 
try in the State) is now 18 years. 

The report also notes that child labor is being 
gradually eliminated from box, basket, and crate 
factories by the installation of wiring equipment in 
place of the primitive method of nailing crates to- 
gether. 

A determined effort has been made to enforce the 
street trades law and some progress is noted in pre- 
venting small children from selling popcorn, pea- 
nuts, etc., at night. Due to the lack of badge re- 
quirements for newsboys, however, papers are still 
peddled by older boys to smaller children for resale. 


IOWA 

URING the biennial period ending June 30, 

1930, according to the Iowa State Bureau of 
Labor, fewer work permits were issued to children 
between 14 and 16 years than in any previous two- 
year period since the establishment of the permit 
system in 1915, the new figure being 1493. The 
steady decline in child employment since 1920 is 
attributed partly to economic conditions of industry, 
and partly to the higher standard of efficiency main- 
tained only by the adult worker. The element of 
higher insurance rates where children are employed, 
because of greater risks and liability to accidents, has 
its effect in gradually lessening child employment. 


INDIANA 

CCORDING to the Industrial Board of Indiana, 

cooperative arrangements between the public 
schools and industry for the industrial training of 
boys and girls are being carried out with success in 
several industries and “the results are gratifying, 
especially in the measures adopted whereby the boy 
or girl is schooled in the use of safety appliances and 
accident prevention, thereby greatly reducing the 
hazards incident to industrial employments.” 


OKLAHOMA 
HE State Superintendent of Public Instruction 
announces that the number of rural schools hav- 
ing terms of 6 months or less has been reduced 
through state aid to 99, and the short rural term will 





soon be eliminated altogether. Three years ago, seven 
out of ten schools had a term of at least 8 months. 
Last year, nine out of ten reported 9 month terms. 
The average length of term in rural schools was 
raised from 152 days in 1926 to 161 in 1929. 


TEXAS 

HE Eleventh Biennial Report of the Texas 

Bureau of Labor Statistics (1929-1930) states 
that in fish and vegetable canneries, ‘the tendency 
to exploit child labor still persists,” but that the 
industries of the State as a whole are disposed to 
dispense with the labor of children, especially since 
the spread of adult unemployment. During the 
biennium only four complaints were lodged for 
violation of the child labor law, all being against 
managers of vegetable canning plants. 

In the course of inspection work many instances 
were found where parents had deliberately misrepre- 
sented a child’s age in order to get him into em- 
ployment. 

WISCONSIN 

ITTLE Slaveys,” young girls doing housework 

involving long hours of hard labor in return for 
a mere pittance of a wage, are to be studied by the 
Girl Workers’ Conference of the Central Council of 
Social Agencies of Milwaukee. At a preliminary 
mecting held to discuss the situation, conditions were 
said to be as bad as those described by Dickens. 
“Milwaukee men and women are taking advantage 
of the hard times,” said Miss Rosetta Hendricksen 
of the Industrial Commission. “Young girls doing 
housework are getting far below the minimum wage. 
Girls are placed in homes without thought of the 
girl or the home, and we are receiving many and con- 
stant complaints.” 

The survey is to be based on a questionnaire sent 
out by the Conference to more than 150 agencies in 
Milwaukee County which place girls in housework, 
including not only public and private employment 
agencies but schools, homes for girls, orphanages, 
social agencies, etc. 


YES! IT’S WHAT MANY JUNIOR 
WORKERS NEED 


NEGRO woman walked into an insurance office 
and asked whether they dealt in fire insurance. 

“We do,” a clerk replied. “What do you want to 
insure?” 

“Mah oldest boy, Dumbo.” 

“Then you don’t want fire insurance,” smiled the 
clerk, as he reached for another application form. 
“What you want is a life insurance policy.” 

“No Ah don’t,” exclaimed Dumbo’s mother. ‘Ah 
wants fire insurance. Mah boy been fired fo’ times in 
the last two weeks.” —The Garment Worker. 
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LEGISLATIVE ACTIVITIES 


During the legislative season, the progress of child 
labor and compulsory education bills is reported 
each month. {(H)—Lower House. (S)—Senate.] 


Adjournment before May 1 is reported for Dela- 
ware, Iowa, Maine, Maryland, Minnesota, New 
Jersey, New York, Rhode Island, and Vermont. 


Arkansas 


Workmen's Compensation. Bill to establish a 
system of workmen’s compensation. Dead (H). 


Florida 
Workmen’s Compensation. Bill to establish a sys- 
tem of workmen’s compensation; provides for the 
inclusion of minors whether lawfully or unlawfully 
employed, and for the consideration, in arriving at a 
minor’s average weekly wage, of any normal increase 
in wages which might have been expected to take 


place during the period of disability. Introduced (S). 


Illinois 


Child Labor Law. Bill to raise minimum age for 
employment during school hours to 16 years, and 
extend work permit system and other protective 
legislation to minors between 16 and 18 years. 
Tabled (S). 

Compulsory School Age. Bill to raise compulsory 
school age from 16 to 18 years except for lawfully 
employed children over 16, and to strengthen the 
school law in other respects. Tabled (S). 


Workmen’s Compensation. Amendment to the 
workmen’s compensation act, liberalizing all benc- 
fits, and increasing the amount of additional com- 
pensation for minors injured while illegally employed 
from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. Judiciary Com- 
mittee (H). Bill extending from 16 to 18 years the 
age limit for additional compensation in case of 


injury during illegal employment. Tabled (S). 


Maine 


Child Labor. Bill amending the child labor law 
by including employment in or about motion pic- 
ture projection booths in occupations forbidden to 
children under 16; and by changing the educational 
requirement for work permits from completion of 
the eighth grade to completion of the grades of the 
elementary school, in conformity with the new school 


law. Approved, April 2. 


Hours of Work. Bill weakening the law by allow- 
ing children under 16 and women to work in laun- 
dries nine hours a day instead of eight. Approved, 
April 1. 





Massachusetts 


Theatrical Employment. New draft of the theatre 
bill would prohibit the employment or exhibition of 
a child under 15 as a performer in any capacity on 
the stage, in a circus, theatrical exhibition or in any 
public place, with the usual exemptions for educa- 
tional and religious purposes; violations may be 
punished by a fine of $200 or imprisonment for six 
months. Another section would forbid the granting 
of a license for any theatrical exhibition or public 
show in which children under 15 are employed, ex- 
hibited, or permitted to take part as performers in 
any capacity. Passed House; on third reading in 
Senate. 


Apprenticeship. Bill to prohibit the full-time em- 
ployment of any woman or child in any establish- 
ment for no other compensation than instruction in 
a particular trade or line of employment. Passed 
Senate; on third reading in House. 


Michigan 

Workmen's Compensation. Bill amending com- 
pensation law (re volunteer firemen) includes a 
clause which would extend the provision for addi- 
tional compensation in case of illegal employment 
to all minors under 18. (Under the present law only 
minors between 16 and 18 are eligible.) Passed 
both Houses. 


Minnesota 


Hours of Work. Senate bill reducing hours for 
women to 8 a day and 48 a week has been amended 
substituting a 914-hour day and 54-hour week in 
all occupations except for night employees who have 
the opportunity to sleep four hours out of twelve, 
for telephone operators in towns of less than 1500 
inhabitants, and except in the canning of perishable 
foods for 75 days a year. Favorably reported. A 
House bill which originally provided a 914-hour 
day and 54-hour week for women has been amended 
to allow a 58-hour week except in municipalities of 
the first and second class and to exempt employees 
in summer hotels and summer resorts. Passed (H). 

Street Trades. Bill making it a misdemeanor for 
any one to permit a child to be employed in viola- 
tion of the street trades law or to aid or abet any 
child in violating it. General Legislation (S). 


Nebraska 


Minimum Wage Commission. Bill providing for 
the establishment of a Minimum Wage Commission 
for women and minors. Indefinitely postponed (H). 
Night Work. Bill allowing women over 16 years 
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to work until 12.30 at night instead of until 10. 
Approved, April 7. 


Nevada 


Uniform Child Labor Law. Revision of child labor 
law in accordance with Uniform Act recommended 
by Commission on Uniform State Laws in 1930. 
Dead. 


New Jersey 


Educational Requirement. Bill to raise the edu- 
cational requirement for children of 14 years leaving 
school for work from the sixth to the eighth grade, 
but containing clause allowing night school to be 
substituted for day-time continuation school attend- 
ance. Passed both Houses. 


Migratory Child Survey Commission. Joint resolu- 
tion to continue the Commission. Approved, March 
30. 


New York 


Continuation Schools. Bill providing for at least 
20 hours a week attendance in continuation school 
for employed minors who have been out of work 
more than two weeks. Vetoed. 

Hours for Women. Bill modifying the 48-hour 
law for women over 16 years in mercantile estab- 
lishments. Approved, April 21. 


North Carolina 


Child Labor Law. Bill establishing a sixth grade 
educational requirement for work permits for chil- 
dren under 16 years. Indefinitely postponed (S). 


Dangerous Occupations. House bill prohibiting 
employment of children under 16 in specified dan- 
gerous occupations, giving the State Child Welfare 
Commission power to extend the list, and extending 
to all children under 16 in the occupations covered, 
the 8-hour day and 48-hour week. Passed the Senate 
with an amendment exempting boys from the hour 
restrictions in cases of poverty. House refused to 
concur. 


Hours of Work. Bill limiting the work of women 
over 16 to 10 hours a day and 55 hours a week in 
any factory, manufacturing establishment, mill, can- 
nery, workshop, laundry, bakery, mercantile estab- 
lishment, office, hotel, restaurant, place of amuse- 
ment, or beauty parlor. (Present law allows 11 hours 
a day and 60 hours a week and applies only to 
factories and manufacturing establishments.) Ap- 
proved. 


Labor Department. Bill to establish a State De- 
partment of Labor within which shall be a Division 
for Women and Children; this Division to take over 
the duties of the State Child Welfare Commission 





and in addition make studies and investigations of 
problems connected with the labor of women and 
children, and enforce the laws and regulations gov- 
erning the employment of women and children. 
Passed (S); substitute passed (H) and Senate con- 
curred. 

Night Work. Bill prohibiting night work for girls 
between 16 and 18 years after 9 p.m. in mills, fac- 
tories, canneries, workshops, and manufacturing 
establishments. Approved. 


Ohio 
Federal Child Labor Amendment. Proposal to 
ratify amendment. Favorably reported (S). 


Pennsylvania 


Compulsory School Attendance. Bill to raise the 
maximum age for compulsory school attendance 
from 16 to 18 years and exempt children for em- 
ployment at 16 on completion of eighth grade in- 
stead of at 14 on completion of sixth grade. 
Education Committee (H). 

Golf Caddies. Bill exempting caddies from the 
provisions of the child labor law. Defeated (H). 
Bill reducing minimum age for caddies from 14 to 
12 years. Introduced (H). 


Hours of Work. Bill reducing hours of work for 
children under 18 to 8 a day and 44 a week was 
amended to provide an 8-hour day and 48-hour week 
for children under 16 and was defeated in the Senate 
in this form; bill was revived and passed Senate and 
is now in House Committee on Manufactures. New 
bill reducing hours of work for women of all ages 
to 8 hours a day, 5 days and 40 hours a week, and 
prohibiting night work after 9 p.m. for women under 
21 years and after 10 p.m. for women over 21. 
Introduced (H). 

Migratory Children. Bill prohibiting the employ- 
ment of children under 16 coming from another 
state, while their attendance at school is required by 
the school law of the state of their residence, is on 
the calendar of bills on final passage postponed in 
the House. The two bills, empowering local school 
districts to admit non-resident children temporarily 
in the district on the same basis as resident children 
and to require their attendance, and providing for 
the attendance in the local schools of migratory 
children, have passed the House and been reported 
out by the Senate Committee on Education. 

Mimimum Wage. Proposal to amend the State 
Constitution to allow the enaction of laws fixing 
a’ minimum wage or wages. Introduced as joint 
resolution (H). Another bill creating an Industrial 
Welfare Commission to investigate and regulate 
wages, hours and conditions of labor of women and 
minors. Introduced (H). 
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Workmen's Compensation. Bill providing double 
compensation for minors under 18 years injured or 
killed while employed illegally. Approved, April 14. 


Rhode Island 


Hours of Work. Bill to reduce weckly hours of 
work for women and girls over 16 from 54 to 48, 
but leaving the daily maximum at 10 hours, and to 
prohibit their employment after 10 p.m. Passed both 
Houscs. 

Theatrical Employment. Bill which would weak- 
cn law by allowing resident children of any age to 
appear in dancing, musical, or theatrical perform- 
ances on any day when schools are not in session 
except Sunday, if accompanied by parent or guardian, 
on permit from the mayor. (Present law prohibits 
the public performance of resident children under 16 
years at any time.) Passed both Houses. 


Washington 


Federal Child Labor Amendment. 
ratify. Indcfinitcly postponed (S). 


Proposal to 


Wisconsin 


Hours of Work. Bill establishing 8-hour day as 
standard in industry, but providing that employees 
whose hours are not fixed by some other statute may 
be employed in excess of 8 hours a day in emer- 
gencics beyond the control of the employer, at a 
higher rate of pay; would not apply to farm labor, 
domestic service, watchmen, nor to employers with 
less than three employces. Judiciary Committee (H). 
(Under the present law hours for children under 
16 are fixed at 8 a day and 48 a weck.) 

Theatrical Employment. Bill would. strengthen 
law by raising age for which permits are required 
from 16 to 17 years; providing for their issuance by 
the State Industrial Commission instcad of by local 
judges; prohibiting their issuance to children who 
arc under 12, or who have not completed the cighth 
grade or its cquivalent; requiring proof of age in 
the same manner as for regular work permits; pro- 
hibiting children under 17 years from performing 
under any circumstances in any roadhouse, cabarct, 
dance hall, night club or similar place; and making 
the owner or lessee or manager of theatres, moving 
picture houses, etc., responsible for violations of the 
law. Public Welfare Committce (H). 

Workmen's Compensation. Bill amending work- 
men’s compensation law by providing that in the 
cas¢ of young workers, permancntly disabled, weck- 
ly carnings shall be computed on the basis of the 
carnings which such employee, if not disabled, would 
probably carn at the age of 27 years. (Under the 
old law, 21 years was the basis for computation.) 


Approved. 


PERIODICAL NOTES 


First Regular Employment Certificates Issued in 
1929, Labor Bulletin, Chicago, Mlinois, Febru. 
ary, 1931, 


An analysis of first certificates for full-time employ- 
ment granted to children in Illinois during 1929. 
Except in Chicago, where nearly 3500 such certificates 
were issued, the actual number of children involved 
was small, the largest being 134 in Springficld. The 
article shows the ages of the children and the types 
of employment which they enter. 


The School and the Community. By E. W. Buttcr- 
ficld, School and Society, March 21, 1931. 


A telling comparison of cight children, two of whom 
are “school bright” and six, “school dull” but bright 
in social values, manual skills, creative ability, or in 
the ability to carry heavy responsibilities, with a fore- 
cast as to the possible future usefulness of each 
within a many-sided community. 


Amentia—An Economic, Educational, Social and 
Public Health Problem. By B. T. McGhie. 
Canadian Public Health Journal, January, 1931. 


“So far as the education of the mentally retarded is 
concerned, rather than completely disregarding the 
child as being unable to progress at all, the viewpoint 
has changed to that of believing every child to be 
trainable to some degree. In the field of amentia, 
therefore, our problem would appear to be to find out 
the degree to which a child is educable, and then to 
provide methods and means of instruction to develop 
whatever ability may exist, whether the child be in 
the institution, in the public school, or in the home.” 


THE UNEMPLOYED GIRL 


HE Y. W.C. A. announces various activitics on 

the part of their branches throughout the country 
for assisting unemployed girls of the white-collar 
type. Not only have they given rclicf in the way of 
extended credit, reducing rates for meals, room and 
board, serving free lunches for girls waiting at ¢m- 
ployment burcaus, ctc., but they have also organized 
free vocational instruction, cspecially in business 
training, under the slogan, ‘Use today’s free time for 
tomorrow may bring a job.” Frequently coupled with 
this is provision for frec recreation such as roller 
skating, dancing, use of gymnasia and swimming 
pools, moving pictures, ctc., which they believe helps 
keep up the morale in the midst of discouraging ex- 
pericnces. 
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The public is cordially invited to attend the 


“TWENTY-SIXTH ANNUAL CONFERENCE 


@ wow | OF THE 
NATIONAL CHILD LABOR COMMITTEE 
AT ; 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINNESOTA—-JUNE 16, 1931 


Session I. Luncheon, Curtis Hotel (Sunroom), One O'clock 


MIGRATORY CHILD WORKERS 


Presiding Officer: Courtenay Dinwiddie, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


7, 


“CHILDREN IN INDUSTRIALIZED AGRICULTURE” 
Miss Grace Abbott, Chief, Children’s Burcau, United States Department of Labor 
“CHILD LABOR ASPECTS OF THE INDIAN QUESTION” 


W. Carson Ryan, Jr., Director of Education, Office of Indian Affairs, Department of 
the Interior 


Session II. Curtis Hotel (Sunroom), Three O’clock 
THE INDUSTRIAL TOLL OF CHILDREN 


Presiding Officer: Kendall Emerson, M.D., Managing Director, National Tuberculosis Association 
“THE CHILD AND THE MACHINE” 
Mrs. Florence Kelley, General Secretary, National Consumers’ League 
“CHILD LABOR AND CHILD HEALTH” 
Lee H. Ferguson, M.D., Director of Health Service, Western Reserve University, 
Cleveland 
“HEALTH PROTECTION FOR WORKING CHILDREN” 
Courtenay Dinwiddic, General Secretary, National Child Labor Committee 


Discussion leader: Miss Louise Schutz, Saperimtendent, Division of Women and Children, 
Industrial Commission of Minnesota 





—--—————_; : 


J. R. SWAN, Treasurer 
National Child Labor Committee 
331 Fourth Avenuc, New York City 
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I am opposed to child labor. Enclosed is $ for the 
support of your work. 
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THE AMERICAN CHILD is sent to all members contributing 


Jae $2 or more. 
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